


The newly installed gallery for Modern Primitives. To the left is Joseph Pickett’s Manchester Valley and in the 
distance, against a dark brown wall, John Kane’s Self Portrait and Henri Rousseau’s Sleeping Gypsy. The 
explanatory labels, concentrated on a wall to the left, are out of sight as you enter the gallery. 
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Vincent van Gogh: The Starry Night, 1889. Oil, 29” x 3614”. Acquired through the Lillie P. Bliss Bequest, this 
is the first canvas by van Gogh to enter the collection of a New York Museum. 


Copyright 1941, Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53 Street. New York City. 
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“A star spangled sky . . . that’s a thing I would like to try to do.” So wrote van Gogh to his 
friend Emile Bernard in the spring of 1888. For months afterwards the problem obsessed him 
until, finally, in June 1889 he painted The Starry Night recently acquired by the Museum. 

The Starry Night is not only one of van Gogh’s most moving and beautiful pictures. It has 
also a particular interest, for it was painted during a critical turning point in his art and in 
his life. 

In May 1889 van Gogh, who had suffered two attacks of what we today would probably 
call manic depression, was sent to the sanatorium of St. Rémy, near Arles, by his devoted 
brother Theo. The Starry Night was among the first half dozen canvases completed in these 
new and disquieting surroundings. But its style is the result not so much of psychological 
crisis as of a long delayed emergence of the artist’s ability to express his strongest and deepest 
emotions through painting. 

For over a year van Gogh’s art had been a battleground between fact and feeling, between 
objective realism and imaginative vision, between Impressionism and what was later to be 
called Expressionism. Van Gogh had been a devout Impressionist under the tutelage of 
Pissarro and Seurat, but in 1888 he began to respond to the liberating influence of his friends 
Gauguin and Bernard who upheld the right of the artist to paint from his imagination without 
regard to realism. This influence was countered by Theo van Gogh who was loyal to Impres- 
sionism and wanted his brother to stick to facts. Theo did not like The Starry Night or other 
paintings in the St. Rémy style. 

But it is in the paintings of St. Rémy with their flamboyant cypresses and heaving moun- 
tains that van Gogh’s art culminates, and of this culmination The Starry Night is possibly 
the purest and most complete expression. For more than any other van Gogh it is not so 
much a transformation of reality as fundamentally an imaginative invention. The swirling 
sky, the sun-bright moon, the milky way turned to comets, the exploding stars—these reveal 
the unique and overwhelming vision of a mystic, a man in ecstatic communion with heavenly 
forces. 

In this sense The Starry Night may well take its place among the few great religious paintings 
of the past hundred years. Van Gogh might have denied this for the passionate evangelical 
Christianity of his youth had turned to bitter disillusionment (leaving intact only the figure 
of Christ himself whom he called “the greatest artist”). But to the subject of The Starry 
Night, which he wrote had “haunted” him always, van Gogh attached a special significance. 
In a letter to Theo after discussing the problem of painting a street scene in the spirit of the 
realistic novelists, Flaubert and Zola, he writes, “that does not prevent me having a terrible 
need of—shall I say the word—religion. Then I go out to paint the stars. . .” 














E Sus 4” Ensor. Born in 1860 and thus seven years 
MICH J Ht. Anthony younger than van Gogh, one year younger 


AND OTHER RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


Beginning with the group of American paint- 
ings and sculpture shown in March the Mu- 
seum has been presenting a series of exhibi- 
tions of new and recent additions to the 
Museum Collection. 

On July 30 was announced, as a contribu- 
tion to midsummer madness, a number of 
acquisitions in the field of fantastic art. By 
far the most important of them was a large 
canvas, the Temptations of St. Anthony, by 
the greatest modern Belgian painter, James 
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James Ensor: Temptations of St. Anthony, 1887. Oil, 4634” x 66”. Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Purchase Fund 








than Seurat, four years older than Lautrec, 
Ensor is the last distinguished survivor of 
the generation which revolutionized Euro- 
pean painting during the 1880s. 

Ensor’s picture was obviously inspired by 
the St. Anthony pictures which Bosch, Huys 
and Bruegel painted in Ensor’s own country 
three or four hundred years before. The com- 
position and subject matter are similar and 
so are the astonishing ingenuity and variety 
with which the hallucinations are contrived. 

But there the resemblance ends for Ensor 
was painting in the late 1880s and was fully 











aware of the most advanced art of his time 
since in Brussels each year the Society of the 
Twenty exhibited the work of the Paris van- 
guard, the Neo-Impressionists, Seurat and 
Signac and the somewhat older Impression- 
ists, Monet and Pissarro. Ensor, who was 
half English, knew also the work of Turner, 
the influence of whose luminous reds and 
yellows and bold handling of light is evident. 

Actually Ensor in this astonishing picture 
went far beyond Impressionism and flatly 
rejected the scientifically rational theory and 
technique of Neo-Impressionism which was 
the last word in Paris. He uses any color he 
pleases and his brush swirls and slashes over 
his canvas with a freedom which matches 
the audacity of his imagination. 

In fact, at this moment in his career, 
Ensor was possibly the boldest pioneer in 
the art of the period. Gauguin was still paint- 
ing his gentle pictures of Brittany and only 
in the following year, 1888, was van Gogh, 
under the burning sun of Arles, beginning to 
free himself from Impressionism. 

But Ensor’s St. Anthony of 1887 surpasses 
even the late works of van Gogh and Gau- 
guin in pointing the way to the spontaneous 
abstract expressionism of Kandinsky a quar- 
ter century later and the unfettered humor 
and fantasy of Klee and the surrealists Miro, 
Ernst and Masson of our own day. For these 
reasons, and because there is probably no 
other Ensor painting in an American mu- 
seum, the Ensor is a valuable addition to the 
Museum Collection in spite of the fact that 
it is over fifty years old. 

Other acquisitions announced at the same 
time as the Ensor included Joan Miro’s Por- 
trait of a Lady in 1820, Paul Klee’s Letter 
Ghost and Twittering Machine and three wax 
paintings by the Californian artist Knud 
Merrild, all acquired through the Mrs. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., Purchase Fund; Pierre 





Roy’s Agricultural Conference, the gift of 
Mrs. Rockefeller; Sabbath Phantoms by the 
Swiss, Kurt Seligmann, gift of Stamo Papa- 
daki; Klee’s Mocker Mocked, gift of J. B. 
Neumann who helped organize the Mu- 
seum’s Klee exhibition in 1930; James Thur- 
ber’s drawing, Just Some of My Husband’s 
Kickshaws, gift of John McAndrew; Lunar 
Asparagus, a plaster by Max Ernst and a 
group of dada drawings, collages and altered 
engravings by Ernst, J. T. Baargeld, Jo- 
hannes Baader and Hans Arp. These small 
dada works are not merely interesting for 
their humor and ingenuity but historically 


important as pioneer experiments. 
B. 





Kurt Seligmann: Sabbath Phantoms, 1939. Oil on 
glass, 2134” x 275%”. Gift of Stamo Papadaki. 
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MODERN PRIMITIVES, ARTISTS OF THE PEOPLE — 





For more than a dozen years the Museum 
has been building up its collection, but until 
recently almost all its gallery space has been 
devoted to temporary loan exhibitions. Last — 
spring, to bring this unbalanced policy to an — 
end, the third floor galleries were set aside 
for that part of the Museum Collection which © 
includes painting, sculpture and graphic arts, © 
During the summer, paintings from the Col- 
lection were hung in a temporary manner | 
but this provisional installation is now being 
carefully revised. 

The first gallery of the newly installed 
Museum Collection is now open. It is devoted 
to the work of the artists most often labeled 
Modern Primitives or Artists of the People. 
They are sometimes called by other names— 
naives, amateurs, self-taught, folk or popular 
artists, Sunday painters, instinctives—names 
which, though none is really satisfactory, 
throw some light on the character of their 
art. 

The Modern Primitives have been chosen 
to open the series of new galleries for two 
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Girl in a Mirror by Morris Hirshfield, retired cloak 
and suit manufacturer of Brooklyn. This is one of ten 
recently acquired paintings hung in a newly installed 
gallery devoted to Modern Primitives. 
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As an introduction to the modern primitives, most of whom are living artists, a group of older American “‘folk”’ 


paintings and sculptures are shown in a special alcove of the new gallery. These, the gift of Mrs. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., were done by artisans or amateurs trained in provincial American craft and folk traditions during the 
19th century. Though most of them were not self-taught, their art often resembles that of the modern primitives in 
spirit and technique. All of the pieces shown above are reproduced in Art in Our Time published by the Museum 


in 1939. 


reasons: first because, with ten new acqui- 
sitions, it is the finest and most representa- 
tive group of its kind in any museum in the 
world, and secondly because it seems the 
best introduction to a general survey of 
modern painting such as the Museum Col- 
lection will eventually present. 

For these 20th century primitives belong to 
no movement or ‘ism’. They work in no tra- 
dition either technical or esthetic. All of 
them earn or earned their living as ordinary 
men, postmen, house painters, circus per- 
formers, customs officials, fishermen, farmers, 
printers, ditch diggers or mill hands. Yet 


they are not ordinary men, for they love 
painting and taught themselves to paint 
with little or no instruction, without the 
fellowship of other artists, often without even 
the sympathy of their friends. More impor- 
tant than this, they excelled at painting to 
such a degree that they have won the ad- 
miration of professional artists of the highest 
standing. 

The Modern Primitives, though each de- 
veloped in personal isolation, seem interna- 
tional in character even more than their 
professionally trained colleagues. It is hard 
to tell a French primitive from an American. 
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Label for Bombois: Before Entering the Ring. The 
installation of Gallery 1 of the Museum Collection is 
experimental. Some visitors, especially those who are 
already well informed, prefer to look at pictures without 
having the walls cluttered by elaborate labels. But the 
public in general seems to want explanatory labels of 
considerable length. To solve this dilemma a special 
label has been prepared for each artist, but all the label 
cards are confined to one wall. Each card, like that illus- 
trated above, bears a reproduction of the painting, for 
easy identification, as well as a portrait of the artist to 
help in breaking down the impersonality of the ordinary 
museum label. Each painting has in addition an incon- 
spicuous identifying label on the frame. 








All share the common denominator of West- 
ern culture at its most democratic level and 
all express the straightforward, innocent and 
convincing vision of the common man, igno- 
rant of art or unaffected by it. 

This does not lead to monotony for the 
“artists of the people,” like professional 
artists and like people in general, have dif- 
ferent temperaments and points of view. In 
this room you will find naive realists, ro- 
mantics, fantasists and masters who show 
an instinctive classicism of form or surrealism 
of subject. Like the layman (and certain of 
the most advanced professionals) these primi- 
tives can enjoy the exact imitation of facts 
or the telling of stories. They are bound by 
no rules, but many of them, trained as crafts- 
men in other fields, have a high standard of 
workmanship. 

The Modern Primitives gallery is intro- 
duced by an alcove of 19th century American 
folk painting and sculpture given by Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. some years ago, 
and the collection comes to a climax in Henri 
Rousseau’s Sleeping Gypsy of 1897, the gift 
of Mrs. Simon R. Guggenheim. But the bulk 
of the painting was done during our own 
century, most of it by men still living. 

In addition to works by John Kane, Louis 
Vivin and Joseph Pickett, owned by the 
Museum, there are two excellent landscapes 
by Kane on extended loan from Miss Ade- 
laide M. de Groot, and paintings by Pedro 
Cervantes and T. A. Hoyer and a relief by 
Patrocino Barela, all extended loans from 
the WPA Art Program. The arrangement of 
the gallery is of course not permanent and 
other primitives in the Museum Collection 
will be hung from time to time. 


B. 










































A-Hunting He Would Go by Patrick J. Sullivan, 
house-painter of Wheeling, West Virginia. Sullivan 
paints parables in picture form. Still life painting he 
considers ridiculous: “‘a grown man making a setting 
on a table or what have you and then painting it, is 
either too lazy to use his brain or hasn’t any brain. I 
prefer the moonshiner’s still to stills in art because the 
former at least stimulates.” 

Sullivan’s work was brought to the attention of the 
Museum by Sidney Janis, a member of the Advisory 
Committee. 


TEN RECENT ACQUISITIONS: 

The collection has been greatly enriched 
by ten newly announced acquisitions, princi- 
pally American, including canvases by Hirsh- 
field, “Pa” Hunt, Papsdorf, Santo and Sulli- 
van and the three most important living 
French painters of the school, Peyronnet, 
Bombois and Bauchant. All of the above 
were acquired through the Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. Purchase Fund during the 
past two years. The small but highly original 
painting by the British primitive, Alfred 
Wallis, is the gift of the English painter, Ben 
Nicholson. 


BAUCHANT, André. French; born 1873. 
Gardener. 


Cleopatra’s Barge. 1939. Oil, 32” x 39 34" 
BOMBOIS, Camille. French; born 1883. 


Retired circus strong man. 

Before Entering the Ring. 1930-35. Oil, 

2354” x 2834” 
HIRSHFIELD, Morris. 


American; born 


Russian Poland, 1872. Formerly in the cloak 
and suit business, Brooklyn. 

Tiger. 1940. Oil, 28” x 3974” 

Girl in a Mirror. 1940. Oil, 401% x 221%" 








HUNT, “Pa” (Edward C.) American; 1870— 
1934. 


Retired sportsman, Provincetown. 
Peter Hunt’s Antique Shop. 1930-34. Oil, 
20” x 301%” 

PAPSDORF, Fred. American; born 1883. 
Detroit shipping clerk. 
Flowers in Vase. 1940. Oil, 181%" x 141%” 


PEYRONNET, Dominique-Paul. French; 
born 1872. 
Retired printer and lithographer. 
The Ferryman of the Moselle. Ca. 1936. Oil, 
35” x 4554" 

SANTO, Patsy. American; born Italy, 1894. 
House painter, Bennington, Vermont. 
Spring. 1940. Oil, 2414" x 1814" 

SULLIVAN, Patrick J. American; born 

1894. House painter and steel mill worker, 

Wheeling, W. Va. 
A-Hunting He 
26%" x 3614" 

WALLIS, Alfred. British; born 1855. 
Fisherman and shopkeeper, Cornwall. 
Cornish Port. Ca. 1932-33. Oil on card- 
board, 1014” x 12 3%" 


Would Go. 1940. Oil, 








SHraderva Duncan 


The exhibition dedicated to Isadora Duncan 
hung in the Auditorium Galleries by the 
Dance Archives of The Museum of Modern 
Art raises curious problems relative to the 
reputation of a dancer. Isadora enjoyed a 
fame as great as any American artist of her 
generation. There was scarcely an important 
painter, sculptor or man of letters of her 
epoch with whom she was not on terms of at 
least acquaintance. Her more passionate 
friendships are recorded by herself and they 
were important for all concerned. Gordon 
Craig in stage design, Fokine in the ballet, 
Rodin and Bourdelle in sculpture, Segonzac 
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Abraham Walkowitz: Isadora Duncan. 
Drawing. 
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and Leon Bakst in painting, all felt her direct 
stimulus and transmitted the cleansing atti- 
tude of her fresh vision into the academic 
tradition of the plastic arts. For herself, she 
was modest. At the end of her life when 
Glenway Wescott asked her how she felt she 
would be remembered, Isadora answered, “I 
freed women from corsets.” 

When it came time to arrange this show, 
the Dance Archives made an extensive search 
for material. What they found was impres- 
sive. The great photographs of Genthe and 
Steichen, the absorbing sequence of Walko- 
witz drawings, the fine Rodin sketch. As for 
the rest, what can someone who never saw 
her make of old programs, fragmentary note- 
books, faded news photos? How can one 
derive any impression of what John Martin 
calls “her ponderous lightness?” What does 
an art museum do about a dancer? What can 
anyone do about a dead stage artist? 

With love and care, such remains as there 
are can be arranged. Mary Fanton Roberts, 
one of Isadora’s earliest friends, has de- 
posited her personal collection in the Dance 
Archives, a rich loan including unpublished 
notebooks in longhand as well as many 
letters. It will be difficult to achieve a com- 
prehensive biography until there is peace in 
Europe and a writer is free to inspect news- 
paper files in Berlin and Bayreuth, Moscow 
and Paris, London and Athens. Until then 
the Dance Archives will gather what there is 
and keep it for that future. 

In the meantime we remember what our 
respected writers have written about this 
American phenomenon who was the final 
figure in the great sequence of the New Eng- 
land transcendentalists, those isolated per- 
sonalities of Anglo-Saxon stock who made 























At the Museum’s Isadora Duncan 
Exhibition, October, 1941. Left to 
right: Arnold Genthe, Mary Fan- 
ton Roberts, Jo Davidson, Anna 
Duncan, Carl Van _ Vechten, 
Maria-Theresa, Abraham Wal- 
kowitz, Augustin Duncan, Mrs. 
Augustin Duncan. 


the nineteenth century American renaissance. 

Thoreau and Emerson in Concord, Haw- 
thorne in Salem, Melville at Pittsfield, Whit- 
man in Camden, Emily Dickinson in Am- 
herst conducted their lonely research towards 
the humanization of the individual, which 
the Industrial Revolution could not smother. 
Isadora belongs in this heroic family. But she 
sprang from that branch which was impelled 
to return to Europe to refresh its own 
energies at the springs of Western power and 
which incidentally proclaimed our demo- 
cratic victory abroad. 

Isadora on the Aegean mirrored Isadora 
on the Pacific. Fifty years before critics com- 
plained that Whitman was either more or 
less than a poet. Isadora was more and less 
than a mere dancer. It is true, as T. S. Eliot 
tells us, that the America prophesied by 
Whitman turned out to be, quite differently, 
the America described by Henry James. 
Nevertheless the prophetic, the puritanical. 












the essentially protestant attitude towards 
art which is our national tradition commands 
its devotees to constantly surpass their limit- 
ing techniques. Isadora knew nothing of 
dancing in one sense, yet through her soft 
undisciplined body, by virtue of her sturdy 
instinct, she made her watchers feel she was a 
well of wisdom. She never felt herself only a 
dancer, a theatrical artist. She wished to 
turn her theatres into temples and herald our 
native optimism through her flesh. This was 
that optimism promised by our nineteenth 
century which a few artists were able to keep 
in the early twentieth. 

Steichen’s great print of her poised be- 
tween the triumphant ruins of the Parthenon 
is a sermon for all of us, a steady reflection 
of all time, and all art, past. Isadora can be 
seen now only in the shadow of her shadows, 
but her echoes, however faint, do not diminish. 


LINCOLN KIRSTEIN 














Eric Mendelsohn: Sketch for optical 
factory, 1917 





Grehiteclure of Cnc Mendehotn, 4944-40 


The retrospective exhibition of the work of 
Eric Mendelsohn, which the Department of 
Architecture will open to the public in the 
first floor galleries on November 26, is not 
intended as a complete record but rather as 
an indication of the scope and variety of the 
work achieved by this eminent international 
architect. German by birth and education, 
even before he closed his Berlin office and 
moved to London in 1933, Mendelsohn had 
served as the architect of buildings or proj- 
ects in Russia, Spain and Palestine as well 
as in Germany. After establishing himself in 
England he was called to Palestine where 
between 1934 and 1938 he designed an im- 
pressive series of buildings. The photographs, 
plans and sketches which compose the exhi- 
bition were made available to the Museum 
after his arrival in this country in the spring 
of 1941. 

Mendelsohn, who was probably to build 
more buildings of modern design during the 
twenties than any other architect in the 
world, received his degree in architecture in 
1912 at Munich and remained in this center 
of German Expressionism until the outbreak 
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of war two years later. The earliest work 
shown in the exhibition is a selection from 
the many drawings he made while serving 
with the engineers in the German army be- 
tween 1914. and 1918. These vigorous sketches, 
done before Mendelsohn had ever built a 
building and, for the most part, not intended 
as drawings of actual projects, form an im- 
portant document of the expressionist move- 
ment in architecture. They are further in- 
teresting for characteristics which, appearing 
even this early, persist throughout Mendel- 
sohn’s work. In them his great interest in 
concrete and steel construction is already 
evident as is his sense of monumentality 
which is as strong in these early sketches, 
frequently only two inches square, as it is in 
the Einstein Tower (1920), the department 
stores of the late twenties or the Jerusalem 
bank building of 1938. The emphasis on 
curved and cylindrical forms and the con- 
ception of a building as a highly integrated 
sculptural composition are apparent through- 
out the later executed works, although ob- 
jective analysis of practical considerations 
exerted an increasingly strict discipline. 





















The earliest building illustrated in the 
exhibition and Mendelsohn’s second execut- 
ed work will be the observatory known as 
the Einstein Tower (Potsdam, 1920) most 
famous example of expressionist architec- 
ture. Various huge industrial projects and 
extensive city planning schemes of the 1920s 
and early 30s will be shown, as well as the 
important series of department stores of 
1924-28 whose cantilevered facades with 
strong horizontal emphasis were afterward 
widely imitated. 

Some of Mendelsohn’s English work done 
in partnership with Serge Chermayeff will be 
included, work which was shown more fully 





in the Museum’s 1937 exhibition of modern 
architecture in England. Residential design 
will be illustrated by Mendelsohn’s own fine 
house in Berlin and two new houses in 
Palestine. Other work of the past few years 
in Palestine, which has never been published 
or exhibited in this country, will include: a 
large government hospital in Haifa, a bank 
and a private library and office building in 
Jerusalem, a Trade School in Yagour, and 
the complete scheme for a Hebrew Univer- 
sity on Mount Scopus of which the Medical 
Center has now been completed. 


J. H. 


The Architecture of Eric Mendelsohn, 1937-38. Left: Anglo-Palestine Bank, Jerusalem. Centre: Hadassah 


University Medical Centre, Mount Scopus, Jerusalem. Right: Government Hospital, Haifa. 











Image of Dreedom 


Ninety-five photographs were accepted by 
the jury of the Museum’s photographic 
Competition, Image of Freedom, and will be 
on exhibition in the New Acquisitions Room 
through January 4. 

The contest was experimental: photogra- 
phers were challenged to interpret the ab- 
stract ideal of freedom in concrete terms of 
photography. “What, to you, most deeply 
signifies America?” they were asked, “‘Can 
you compress it into a few photographic 
images?” Some photographers chose to repre- 
sent freedom by portraying in landscape the 
vast natural resources of the country. Others 
felt that the spirit of freedom was most tangi- 
ble in the betterment of living conditions 
by a beneficent government; they submitted 
prints of government housing projects and of 
the great dams which bring cheap power to 
rural communities. To still others freedom of 
expression seemed most important: freedom 
to worship, freedom to protest, freedom to 
live the way one pleases, freedom to work 
with pride of craftsmanship and to enjoy 
leisure hours without regimentation. To all 
contestants freedom was deeply associated 
with America; it was generally felt that to 
focus on typical aspects of our way of life was 
ipso facto to express freedom. The result is a 
series of photographs of America embodying 
a spirit not common in photographic exhi- 
bitions. 

Among the photographs there are few ab- 
stract symbols. For the most part the prints 
form a composite picture of a land where, 
happily, freedom is enjoyed by the many; a 
picture representing what a group of citizens 
feel to be worth defending. 

The winning photographs are the work of 
sixty-five amateurs and professionals from 
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16 States. Out of more than 700 photographs 
submitted, these were selected for purchase 
by the Museum at $25 each, thus enriching 
the Museum Collection, Department of Pho- 
tography. 

The jury was composed of members of the 
Committee on Photography, including the 
Chairman, David H. McAlpin; the Vice 
Chairman, Ansel Adams; A. Hyatt Mayor, 
Associate Curator of Prints, The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art; Nancy Newhall and 
James Thrall Soby. The Museum staff was 
represented by Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Director; 
Monroe Wheeler, Director of Exhibitions, 
and Beaumont Newhall, Curator of Photog- 
raphy. 

B.N. 


The prize-winning contestants are as follows: 
Alexander Alland, New York City 

Keith James Aulik, Antigo, Wis. 

Frances Avery, New York City 

Gerhard H. Bakker, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ruth Bernhard, New York City 
Clarence Lincoln Block, Fullerton, Calif. 
Mildred Leo Clemens, San Francisco, Calif. 
Sam Cocomise, Chicago, Ill. 

Marjory Collins, New York City 

Imogen Cunningham, Oakland, Calif. 

E. Earl Curtis, Paducah, Ky. 

Hal Davidson, Appleton, Wis. 

Faurest Davis, Tucson, Ariz. 

Richard Day, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Victor De Palma, New York City 
Arnold Eagle, New York City 

Edward Entin, New York City 

Walter Farynk, Detroit, Mich. 

Philip Fein, San Francisco, Calif. 

Albert Fenn, New York City 

Henry G. Flannery, San Francisco, Calif. 
Q. O. Gilbert, M. D., Oakland, Calif. 
Mac Gramlich, New York City 

Sid Grossman, New York City 














Left: André Kertesz: Armonk, New York. Right: Albert Fenn: TVA Worker, Cherokee 


Dam, Tennessee. 


Left: Alexander Alland: Freedom of Religion. Right: Walter Farynk: Mr. Average 
American on an American Holiday. 











John Gutmann, San Francisco, Calif. 
Elizabeth Harding, Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Theodore Helm, Washington, D. C. 
Robert Ingram, Oakland, Calif. 

Jean Jackson, Detroit, Mich. 

Andre Kertesz, New York City 

Alma Lavenson, Piedmont, Calif. 

Luis Lemus, New York City 

Sol Libsohn, New York City 

Betty Clark Little, New York City 

J. W. McManigal, Horton, Kan. 

Zell Mabee, Boulder, Colo. 

Jack Manning, New York City 

Wright Morris, New York City 

Joe Munroe, Detroit, Mich. 

Roi Partridge, Oakland, Calif. 

Constance Phillips, New York City 

Eliot Porter, Hubbard Woods, Ill. 

Henry B. Robertson, Wilmington, Del. 
David Robbins, New York City 

LeRoy Robbins, Los Angeles, Calif. 
John C. Rogers, Alexandria, Va. 
Thurman Rotan, New York City 

Ralph Samuels, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gilbert H. Seaver, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Peter Sekaer, Washington, D. C. 

Charles Sheeler, Ridgefield, Conn. 
Arthur S. Siegel, Detroit, Mich. 

Aaron Siskind, New York City 

Orville Logan Snider, North Hollywood, Calif. 
Frederick Sommer, Prescott, Ariz. 

Rolf Tietgens, Albuquerque, New Mex. 
Elizabeth Timberman, New York City 
Walter G. Treadwell, Oakland, Calif. 
Alfredo Valente, New York City 

Harriet Veissi, North Hollywood, Calif. 
E. K. Waters, Chicago, Ill. 

Ernest Weissmann, New York City 
Brett Weston, Santa Monica, Calif. 
Minor White, La Grande, Ore. 





Top: Mildred Leo Clemens: Fred Walker—Mineral 


County, Nevada. 
Centre: Arthur S. Siegel: American Forms. 


Bottom: Philip Fein: Three Kids and a Sled. 

















Muscum /bobes 


EXHIBITIONS: 


MIRO-DALI: November 18-January 11. One-man 
exhibitions of the work of the two leading Catalan 
painters, Joan Miro and Salvador Dali, will open 
simultaneously. Both exhibitions are comprehensive 
and retrospective. The Miro show is being directed 
for the Museum by James Johnson Sweeney, who is 
also writing a monograph on the artist. James Thrall 
Soby is the director of the Dali exhibition and the 
author of a Dali monograph. 


IMAGE OF FREEDOM: Prize-winning photographs 
in the Museum’s competition will be shown in the 
New Acquisitions Gallery until January 4. (See pages 
14-16.) 


ISADORA DUNCAN: The Isadora Duncan memorial 
exhibition is on view in the Auditorium Gallery. 
(See pages 10-11.) 


ERIC MENDELSOHN: Photographs, plans and 
original sketches by the designer of the famous Ein- 
stein Tower and many recent buildings in Palestine 
will be on view on the first floor until January 11. 


(See pages 12-13.) 


SILK SCREEN PRINTS: December 2—January 4. 
Silk screen prints by contemporary artists will be on 
view and on sale at the Museum as they were last 
year in connection with National Art Week. 


PHOTOGRAPHS: December 2—January 4. The first 
annual Exhibition of Photographs for sale at $10. 


USEFUL OBJECTS 1941: December 2-January 4. 
The Museum’s annual exhibition of Useful Objects 


Under $10. 


BUCKMINSTER FULLER’S DYMAXION DEPLOY- 
MENT UNIT: Mr. Fuller's demountable defense 
house is now open in the Museum garden. Complete- 
ly prefabricated, the two adjoining cylindrical metal 
units as shown at the Museum are arranged and fur- 
nished to supply complete living facilities for a family 
of six. The original unit, twenty feet in diameter, 
may serve as a spacious living room but may also be 
divided into three rooms by means of curtains. The 
adjoining fifteen foot unit contains kitchen, bath and 








a separate bedroom. Shelves, lighting equipment, 
plumbing and closets are built in. The units could 
serve as barracks, furnishing sleeping space for 24 
persons on doubledecker cots, or could be adapted 
to a number of other defense needs such as field 
laboratories. They can be manufactured at the rate 
of 1,000 per day at $1,500 each. 


NEW ACQUISITIONS: Paintings by Vincent van 
Gogh and James Ensor are to be seen in Gallery 2 of 
the Museum Collection, third floor; ten paintings by 
“modern primitives” in Gallery 1. (See pages 2-9.) 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S GALLERY EXHIBITIONS: 


November 6-30. Children in England Paint: An ex- 
hibition of paintings done during the past year by 
children in English schools. Arranged in cooperation 
with the British Library of Information. 


December 2-7. Two Small Exhibitions for Schools: 
Two of the exhibitions recently completed by the 
Museum’s Educational Project will be shown in the 
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gallery before starting on a circuit of schools through- 
out the country. These exhibitions have been spe- 
cially planned for schools with limited art resources 
and budgets and have received enthusiastic response 
from the schools. Ten exhibitions covering the fields 
of painting, graphic arts, posters and industrial de- 
sign have been completed while others in these fields 
as well as architecture, theatre art and sculpture are 
in preparation. The showing of these exhibitions will 
coincide with the Eastern Regional Conference of the 
Progressive Education Association so that teachers 
from outside the metropolitan area may see them. 


December 9—January 4. Pictures for Children: Twenty 
winning silk screen prints in the contest conducted 
by the Educational Project for pictures which will 
appeal to children between the ages of five and twelve 
years. The prints will be on sale in the Museum for 
$10 or less. 


LECTURES, CONCERTS, FILMS: 
LECTURES: 


On Monday evening, December 8th at 8:45 John 
Rewald will give an illustrated lecture on Maillol. 
Dr. Rewald is one of the most distinguished young 
European scholars in the field of modern art and the 
author of the Hyperion monograph on Maillol whom 
he visited in Southern France only a few months ago. 
Tickets may be obtained from the Museum by mail 
or, after December lst, may be purchased at the 
main desk in the entrance hall. The price of tickets 
is 25¢ (plus 3¢ Federal Revenue Tax) for members, 
and 50¢ (plus 5¢ Tax) to the public. 

A series of lectures will be given in the galleries of 
the Museum on four consecutive Wednesday eve- 
nings, beginning November 26th at 8:30 p.m., by 
Ruth Olson and Kenneth Donahue of the Museum 
staff. The Museum Collection and current exhibi- 
tions will be used to illustrate these talks. A period of 
open discussion will follow each lecture: 


Wednesday 
evening 
November 26 


Contrasts in Contemporary Painting 


Mr. Donahue 


Wednesday 
evening 
December 3 


Joan Miro and his Background 


Miss Olson 
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Wednesday Salvador Dali and his Background 
evening 

December 10 Mr. Donahue 
Wednesday Three current exhibitions: 

evening Image of Freedom, Photographs 


December 17 Useful Objects Under $10 
Eric Mendelsohn, Architect 


Miss Olson 


COFFEE CONCERTS: 


The remaining programs to be presented in the sec- 
ond series of Coffee Concerts which the Museum is 
sponsoring in the auditorium on Wednesday eve- 
nings at 9 o’clock are ANTILLIANA, November 19, 
BLUES AND RIFFS, November 26, HEBRAICA, 
December 3 and SALON OPERA, December 10. 

The purpose of the Concerts, as indicated by Miss 
Louise Crane last spring in her first series held during 
April and May at the Museum, is to present little- 
known performers and music in an entirely new set- 
ting. According to Miss Crane, swing musicians and 
native folk music artists ordinarily have no oppor- 
tunity to appear on the concert platform where their 
music can be heard without the competing bedlam 
of a night club. 


FILMS: 


Films for Children: A holiday series of morning film 
programs for children will be given in the Museum 
Auditorium at 10:30 o’clock beginning Saturday, 
December 20th. The program which will include sev- 
eral of Charlie Chaplin’s films, the History of Anima- 
tion and some of the Meliés films in the Jules Verne 
manner will continue daily through January 3rd ex- 
cept on Sundays, Christmas Day and New Year’s 
Day. 

Beginning January 10th, there will be a morning 
film program for children every Saturday at 10:30. 
The program for this, which will be made up of fea- 
ture films, will be announced in the next Bulletin. 


The Film Library: The presentation of A Cycle of 
300 Films continues with a series of “The Talkies.” 
The complete program of the series appears in a sep- 
arate publication mailed with this Bulletin. 
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PUBLICATIONS: 


JOAN MIRO: 88 pages; 70 plates (4 in full color); 
boards. $2.00. By James Jobnson Sweeney. This 
one book will be sent to non-resident, participating, 
associate, fellow and life members as of their mem- 
bership privileges. It contains the first full-length 
survey of Miro’s work, analyzes all his most impor- 
tant paintings and evaluates his contribution to 
modern art in general. There is a comprehensive bib- 
liography and a list of all Miro’s exhibitions, books, 
illustrated by him, ballets which he designed, etc. 
The book is being published by the Museum in con- 
junction with the Miro exhibition, opening Novem- 


ber 18. 


SALVADOR DALI: 88 pages; 63 plates (4 in full 
color); boards. $2.00. By James Thrall Soby. Mr. 
Soby is also director of the Dali exhibition opening 
November 18. This monograph will be received by 
non-resident, participating, associate, fellow and 
life members. It is the first comprehensive study of 
Dali’s art, describing carefully and seriously the in- 
fluences of his Spanish period, his technical and icon- 
ographic evolution as a Surrealist painter. The book 
covers Dali’s career to date and fulfills a need of long 
standing. 


MUSEUM PUBLICATIONS CHECKLIST: A com- 
plete, illustrated checklist of all publications issued 
by the Museum since its founding has just been 
issued and will be sent to members on request. Ad- 
dress the Membership Secretary, Museum of Modern 
Art. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS: Cards new this season in- 
clude, in color, van Gogh’s Starry Night, one of the 
Museum’s latest acquisitions, 714 by 914 inches, 25¢; 
in black and white, Blume’s Harps, and Glackens’ 
Washington Square 1914, both 7 by 5 inches, 5¢ each, 
6 for 25¢. 

Inresponse to many requests from members and the 
general public, the Museum is issuing new editions of 
the following Christmas cards. Prices are subject to 
the usual 25% members’ discount: 


In color: 

Rousseau, Sleeping Gypsy, 544 by 71% inches, 15¢. 
Rousseau, Basket of Flowers, 714 by 91% inches, 25¢. 
Pickett, Manchester Valley, 744 by 91% inches, 25¢. 


In black and white (all 5 by 7 inches, 5¢ each or 6 for 
25¢): 

Rousseau, Sleeping Gypsy. 

Rivera, Agrarian Leader Zapata. 

Picasso, Mother and Child. 

Picasso, Pierrot and Harlequin. 


GIFT MEMBERSHIP: The gift of a year’s member- 
ship in the Museum is an enjoyable Christmas pres- 
ent. A copy of Vincent van Gogh’s Letters to Emile 
Bernard in a gift wrapping will be mailed without 
additional charge to all who receive Christmas gifts 
of membership. 


Corculatling Chilitiowns. NOVEMBER—DECEMBER 


City Institution 
Addison Gallery of American 
Art 


ANDOVER, Mass. 


ee ec ec ee 


ee ec ee ee ee 
Baltimore Museum of Art 


School of Design 
Modern Art Society 


Battimore, Mp. 
Cuicaco, IL. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Pomona er 
University of New Hampshire 


CLAREMONT, CAL. 
Duruam, N. H. 


A History of American Movies 
Organic Design in Home Furnish- 


Exhibition Dates 

T.V.A. Architecture and Design Nov. 14-Dec. 15 
Regional Buildin Nov. 14-Dec. 15 
Manufacturing Modern Furniture Nov. 12-Dec. 15 
Useful Objects Under $10.00 Dec. 5-Dec. 28 


ings Dec. 1-Dec. 29 
The American Dance Dec. 1-Dec. 22 
The Plan of a Painting Nov. 18-Dec. 9 





Circulating Crtilitions ( Cont “a ) 


Fort Wayne, Inpb. 
Hono.utu, Hawau 


Irnaca, N. Y. 
LAKEVILLE, Conn. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


New Lonpon, Conn. 
ee ee 


New Or.eans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 


ee ee 


OKLAHOMA Ciry, OKLA. 
PitrspurGH, Pa. 
PoucHuKeEEpsikE, N. Y. 
ProvipENceE, R. I. 

Sr. Louts, Mo. 


ee ee 


Satt Lake Crry, UTAan 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
1 Se 

University, La. 
University, VA. 
WELLESLEY, Mass. 
WILtiaMsBure, VA. 
Wiemincton, DEL. 


Fort Wayne Art School 
Honolulu Academy of Arts 


Cornell University 
Hotchkiss School 
University of Minnesota 


Lyman Allyn Museum 


Isaac Delgado Museum 

The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art 

The Bowery Savings Bank 

Oklahoma City University 

Carnegie Institute 

Vassar College 

Brown University 

City Art Museum 


ee ee ee 


Utah State Art Center 


Skidmore College 

Louisiana State University 

University of Virginia 

Wellesley College 

College of William and Mary 

Wilmington Society of Fine 
Arts 


Rainey Bennett: Watercolors of 
Venezuela 

20th Century Sculpture and Con- 
structions 

New Silk Screen Color Prints 

Artist as Reporter 

Ancestral Sources of Modern 
Paintin 

The Wooden House in America 

Indian Art of the United States 

Stockholm Builds 


The Art of Australia 

Posters for National Defense 

Twelve Small Pictures 

The Plan of a Painting 

Furniture Design Today 

The Face of America 

The Ballet: History, Art and 
Practice 

Painters as Ballet Designers 

Georges Rouault Prirts 


Barlach’s “Singing Man” 
George Grosz 

A History of the Modern Poster 
20th Century Paintings 

Fifteen American Sculptors 


Picasso’s “Seated Man” 


1-Dec. 


2-Dec. 
1-Dec. 


. 18-Dec. 


1-Dec. 
1-Dec. 
1-Dec. 


-, 26-Dec. 
. 17-Dec. 


7-Dec. 


‘ 28-Dec. 
. 15-Dec. 


3-Dec. 


, 21-Dec. 


7-Jan. 
7-Jan. 


F 11-Jan. 


. 29-Dec. 
. 24-Dec. 


1-Dec. 


, 24-Dec. 


6-Dec. 
4-Dec. 


SPECIAL LOAN EXHIBITIONS ARRANGED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF CIRCULATING 


EXHIBITIONS: 


Co.umsBus, OxnI0 


Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts Guernica Mural and Fifty-nine 


Studies by Picasso 


SECONDARY SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS: Itinerary Schedule 


ATHENS, Ga. 

Easton, Pa. 

LAFAYETTE, IND. 

MippLesury, Vr. 
e 


Mount PLEASANT, 
Micn. 

New WILMINGTON, Pa. 

ProvipeEnceE, R. I. 


Sat Lake City, UTan 


University, La. 
Utica, N. Y. 


VauLpostTa, Ga. 


University of Georgia 
peepee College 
Purdue University 
Middlebury College 


Central Michigan College of 
Education 

Westminster College 

Mary C. Wheeler School 

Utah State Art Center 

Louisiana State University 


Munson- Williams-Proctor 
Institute 


Useful Objects Under $5.00 
What is Modern Architecture 
Machine Art 

Abstract Painting 

Painting in the 20th Century 


Vincent Van Gogh 

Drawings by Matisse, Renoir, 
Seurat and Van Gogh 

Lettering and Arrangement in 
Poster Design 

Housing: Recent Developments 
in Europe and America 

Functions of the Camera 


American Architecture: Modern 


Georgia State Woman’s College Useful Objects Under $5.00 


. 17-Dec. 


1-Dec. 


, 17-Dec. 
. 20-Dec. 


2-Dec. 


. 13-Nov. 


3-Dec. 
1-Dec. 


. 17-Dec. 


7-Dec. 


. 17-Apr. 


6-Dec. 








